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Welsh; the Cornish) extinct in the latter part of the
eighteenth century; and the Arwiorican, of Brittany.
The Goidelic comprises the Irish (Erse); the Gaelic of
the west coast of Scotland ; and the dialect of the Isle
of Mem. Sometimes the fragments of the Celtic lan-
guage preserved in inscriptions, on coins, and in the
proper names of Gaul are classed as Gallic, while the
Cymric branch is designated from its principal habitat
as Britannic, comprising Cymric (i. e. Welsh), Cor-
nish, and Amorican. The literary documents of the
Cymric branch date from the eighth century both for
Welsh and Breton, nor is there any more ancient
literature in the Goidelic branch, the Irish literature.
so far as it is preserved to us, not reaching back be-
yond the eighth century. The Ogham inscriptions,
however, are much older, and are supposed in sonic
instances to go back to the first century A.D. Al-
though these Celtic dialects are still spoken, the Celts
themselves can no longer be considered an indepen-
dent nation, like the Germans or Slaves. In former
times, however, they not only enjoyed political auto-
nomy, but asserted it successfully against Germans
and Romans. Gaul, Belgium, and Britain were Celtic
dominions, and the north of Italy was chiefly inha-
bited by them. In the time of Herodotus (450 B.C.)
we find Celts as the conquerors of Spain; and Swit-
zerland also, the Tyrol, and the country south of the
Danube had once been the seats of Celtic tribes. But
after repeated inroads into the regions of civilisation,
familiarising Latin and Greek writers with the names
of their kings, they disappear from the East of Europe.
Brennus was supposed to mean king, the Welsh